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XAII. 


Tis strange occurrence, and the laneuage of 
the note, which he read over ten times a day, | 
made hua very thoughtful. He began to con- 
sider whether it was possible for heavenly 
beings to mingle among men. He had often 
laughed at the enthusiasts who believe in ap- 
pearances and messages from another world, 
and divine spirits that wait on man as firmly as 
they do in the Gospel. He had often proved the 
physical impossibility ef such apparitions, but 
what was he to think now? He determined to 
forget it all, and the very next moment wearied 
himself with efforts to render the recollection 
still more vivid. ‘The next day it happened 
again that Josephine was too busy in household 
alfairs to entertain him, and he repaired to the 
well-known arbor. Ile read, as he did so, the 
thought that perhaps she might appear again, 
distracted his attention. ‘The mid-day heat was 
exhausting; he tried to keep himself awake ; 
he read with more zeal and exertion, but his 
head gradually fell back, and the book dropped 
from his hands, and he fell asleep. 

Ile awoke at about the same hour as on the 
day before, but no green-veiled 


wht; he laughed at himself for having expeeted 


figure was in 


her, and rese up sad and discontented to return 


to the castle. All at once he saw a white hand- 


kerehief lying near him, which he did not remem 


ber to have placed there ; he looked at it. and was 


* [low did 


this get here?” be asked himself in amazement 


sure it was marked with his initials. 


ashe saw that it was one of the handkerchicfs 
Which his beloved had hemmed for him, and 
which he always kept as sacredly as if they had 


been holy reles. ‘ Is this another token?” 


thought he, as he opened it in the hope of finding 
another billetdoux. i! 


Was disappointed, but he 


Hticcd Someluing Chior dered in on ol the cor- 


ners, and on cxamining it he read the words, 
' 


* Forever!’ ** She has been here then!” he e: 
claimed, “ and I have slept through it all like a 
luggard. Why this new token? why repeat 
those sad words which have made me so unhappy 
already 2” Ile again asked all the servants if 
they had seen any strangerinthe garden. ‘They 
all said No; and the «ardener added, that no 
one had been in the garden for thre hours but 
her lac hip) ** And how wa wood 
' d Froben, in iL surp OD ve t's 
Th than I can tell ‘ \ 1 answer, 
t a al é tiad Dut t ! 
u l { vou, byt hime ft 


*‘Gevod day, Jaeob.’” 


” 


and shook his head. : 


* Black goggles! her lady. 
ship wear black goggles like the old women at 
church. No, no, sir, you must not let sech fool- 
ish ideas get into your brain; and exeuse me, sir, 
but the sun is so hot I think you bad better put 


ona hat for fear of a stroke of the sun.” So said 


| the old gardener and walked away, touching bis 


forehead with his forefinger to hint to the othe: 
servants that he was afraid there was something! 
wrong in the young gentleman’s upper story. 


XXIII. 


The only way Froben could account for this 
inysterious proceeding was, that it was unac- 
countable; and this strange way of sporting! 
with his affections and his honor occupied him sa| 
much, that he did not see many things which! 
otherwise would hardly have escaped his notice 
Josephine’s eyes were red when they ict at the} 
table. The Baron was cross and silent, and 
seemed to be obliged to give vent to the ill humor 
which clouded his brow and eye, by an occasional 
curse at his wife’s bad cookery and worse honse- 
keeping. She made no answer; sometimes shi 
casta glance at Froben as though imploring his 
assistance or consolation; alas, she did notic: 
that her husband watehed those looks, and that 
they made the red spot on his cheek grow deep 
er. As forFroben, he thought it nothing unusual, 
and did not even take the trouble to ask th 
Baroness the reason of her husband’s ill humor ; 
nor did he think it strange that she grew mor 
reserved in) Faldner’s presenee, and when his 
ted hum to accompany him on his visit 


o his farms, and sp 


nd the whole dav with him 
in measuring, viewing, and ecaleulating, he only 


ascribed it to his restless activity. One day, 

however, he was a little surprised at his beha- 

viour. Faldner was waiting for him to ride, out 

booted and spurred. He feigned slight illness as 
| 


an excuse, and on his addin 


UNSUspre ctingiyv, 


“ 
besides, you know I must stay and read to you: 
wife sometimes,” the Baron cried out in lich 
anger, ** No, L will not have any more reading 
ivery thing is going wrong already without that 
ant to have her head filled with such 


: , , , 
nfic notions as I’ve seen a sample of lately 


Rtead to yvourselt, my dear tellow, and excuse mine 
’ ther ( own inte 
| ( po Oo1 MV Wile Olhecrwisc. oO 6 Wh fie 


he garden, Josephine, there are some vegectables 


to be vot ready for dinner, and afterwards be 


) 1 9 “° ' . 
rood enough to wo to the clergyman’s—you ave 


wed them a visit this lone time.’ Saving this, 

: uj i ;wh ! ana valked ay av. ste What 

os f ni »? what ie pat vith him to 

! l ) ia } G lasto " ' ’ +! rt 

' “aa ¢ had hurd WOTK lo secu won ‘ vivtader 
Chia, ty " “1 vay “0, @ . 


Our hero took him aside. | 
* Tentreat you to tell me,” he whispered, * did 
, {she wear a green veil? had she large black voe- 

THE BEGGAR-GIRL OF THE PONT-DES. 5 oe enS" | 
| 


gles?” ‘The old man looked at him suspiciously :* I must not,” she answered decidedly, “1 


jar’ eable here 


asians 
himselfawain.’  ** Bat, for heavcnwssake !'” cried 


Froben, ** send one of your servants into the 


varden.” 


linust sec to it miyse if.” * And the visit to the 


lel reyinan’s !’ “* You have heard that [must pay 


(; let us say no more about it. But you your- 
self secm changed within these few days, you are 
not so cheerful as you were. Do you find it dis- 
Have cither my husband or my- 
self done anything that is unpleasant ?”? 

Froben was confused; he was onthe point of 
telling her his strange adventure in the gardin; 
but the idea of exposing his weakness to her 
restrained him.  ** I received Jetters from —— 
lately, and if my humor seems changed, they are 
the cause 3” 


was his answer. She looked at him 


d 


mubtingly—a reply scemed tu hover upon her 
lips, but it seemed as if she was hurt at the want 
of confidence his looks expressed, aud suppressed 
it. She rang for her maid, and descended to the 
garden without inviting him to accompany her. 
Some hours Jater he walked into the garden, 
and on asking forthe Baroness, was told that 
she had gone to the elergyinan’s. He hastened 
to the arbor, and sat down with a beating heart. 
Ile was determined to keep awake this time. 
‘© T will see,” said he, ** whether this being that 
hovers round my steps so strangely will bring me 
athird token. Twill pretend to sleep, and by 
ny life, ifit comes again, IT will find out what it 


” 
Ss. 


He read till noon then lay down upon the 
scat and closed his eyes. He was more than 
onee nearly overpowered by slecp, but expeeta- 
tion, uncasimess, and his firm resolution to shake 
off the heavy dew of slumber, kept him awake. 
ile had lain so for perhaps half an hour, when 
the shrubbery rustled. Tle half opened his eyes 
ind saw how two white hands parted the bran- 
ches gently, so as to get a view of the sleeper. 
‘Then light steps were pressed upon the gravel. 
tle looked by stealth at the entrance of the 
arbor, and his heart was ready to burst with 
impatient joy, when he saw his beloved in her 
black cloak and hat, the green veil thrown back, 
and the black half mask before the upper part of 
her swect face. 
XXIV. 
She approached on tiptoe. 


deeper glow tinged her checks as she drew near- 


He saw that a 


er. She eyed the sleeper fixedly, sighed deeply, 
Then she 


came up to him, bent down, her breath was upon 


and seemed to wipe away a tear. 
his lipns—she bent yet lower, and her mouth 
rested upon his as gently as the rosy morning 
alivhts upon the hill. 


He could not restrain himself longer; he 


threw lés arms around her, and she sank upon 

r ht with a short erv of terror Hi prang 
up at alarin, supposing that she had faint 
or t it Was not so billed wrth delight at 








; 
i 
I 
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He covered her fac e wi 
glowing kisses; he clasped her closer. ‘ No; 

this is no vision of fancy. I hold thee in my | 
arms as I once did; I love thee as I did then, | 
and am happy, for thou lovest me too!’ Her 
cheeks were crimson—she made no answer, but | 
tried to free herself from his embrace. * No, | 
this time I will not let you go,” he cried; ‘1 
will hold you fast this time; and no power on) 
earth shall tear me from you. Come, away) 
with this envious mask—I will sce the whole of| 
that lovely face—ah! I have often beheld it in 
my dreams!” She seemed to wish to resist—she | 
drew her breath heavily, and struggled with 


to a seat beside him. 





unexpected discovery soon made him the con- | 
queror. He held her arms with one hand, with | 
the other he threw back her hat, and saw \| 
his friend’s wife. ‘* Josephine!” he cried in des. 
pair, as though an abyss opened before him 
She eat beside him, pale, stupified, and speech. | 





Josephine.” “ Have you been trifling with me 
su ?” he asked ; and all his hopes and his happi- |! 
ness vanished. 


less, and only said with a sad smile, * Yes, 
| 


* You might have spared me || 
this masquerade. 


ed upon him, “ tell me for heaven’s sake, | 


| laughed at myself for my folly. 


watched your features closely, and thought they y 
were printed on my heart; yet I did not know 
you. Perhaps it was because I only saw you at 
night, always wrapped in a cloak, with your hat 
pulled over your eyes. ‘The first night you came, 
when you called to Faldner, ‘ Farewell till we 
meet again,’ I thought I knew the tone, but I 
But the moment 
you named the Pont-des-Arts, I saw that your 
face brightened, and I felt that it was you. ‘That 
| you did not recognize me is not wonderful; I 
have grown ony pale since then, have I not ?” 
“Josephine! where were my senses, where 
he first time we met a pleasing alarm seized 
me, you were so like the portrait which chance 


|| led me to love, because it was so like you; but! 
the discovery of your mother’s family led me | 
astray; I beheld in you only the daughter of the 


lovely Dona Laura de Tortosi, and my spirit wan- 
dered far away in search of yourself.” 
** Oh heavens,” she cried, ** is it true, is it pos. 


sible! can you love me still?” * Can [I not—but | 


must [, ought 1?” was his sad answer, ** You) 
are the Baroness Von Faldner—tell me, tell me: 


i! 
But,” as a new idea flash. \ how this happened ? Could you not wait a little 


while for me?!” 


where did you get this ring, this haudkerchief ! rs | XXxV. 


| 
She blushed, wept, and hid her face. * This) 
will not do, I must have an answer.” 
on— The ring and handkerchief are mine—how 


did they come into your hands ?” 
* From thee !” was all she whispered. 


Anew 
light came upon him; it almost dazzled him, but 
he embraced her, and gazed at her with looks of 
love and wonder. ‘ You—you are she, and itis: 
no dream!” he exclaimed. “ DidI hear aright? 
Did you say that you were my beloved girl? Oh, 
heavens! what a cloud was upon my eyes! Yes, 
not the first time L kissed it!” 
with loving eycs. 


me without you, noble-hearted man !" she went H 


on; and the light ofhereyes was quenched in tears, 
IT bring you the blessing of my dying mother; 
you made her last days quiet, and relieved her 
from the load of misery that lay so heavy on her. | 
what would I have 
been without you? But,” and she hid her face in 
her hands,** whatam [ now ? the wife of another 
the wife of thy friend!” He saw that her bosom 
heaved with grief, and streams of tears flowed! 
through her fingers. 


Ilow can IT ever thank you? 


He felt how deeply she 
must love him, and he never thought of reproach. | 
ing her for having given herself toanother. * It 
is so,” said he gloomily, drawing her closer, as| 
though he feared to lose her, “ it is so: let us| 
think that it must be so, 


otherwise we should, 


have been too happy. But in this minute you, 
fancy that you are once more. 
coming across the Place de l’ Ecole de Medecine, 
and that I am waiting for you. 


brace me as you did then! 


are wholly mine ; 


Oh come! eim.! 
Oh, embrace me for! 
once, only once!” She hung upon his neck, lost 
in recollection; the remembrance of the present | 
gradually melted away; bright and cheering) 


‘ 
He went | 


| the countess of 


me > | 
She dricd her tears and made an effort to 


compose herself before she answered him thus : 


“It seemed as though ill fortune had contrived 
‘every thing so as to make me as unhappy as 
_ possible, 


When you left us I had no friend.— 


_From the very first moment when you asked 


_your companion for money in our dear mother 
tongue my heart was yours; and when you 
supplied our wants with such nobleness of mind 


jand delicacy, I wanted to clasp you to my heart, 
land to confess that I worshipped you almost as 
these are her cheeks, this her mouth, and this is | 
She looked athim | 
* What would have become of |, 


a being of a higher order. When you left us I 
wept bitterly, for a painful foreboding told me 
|that we should never mect again. My mother 
died suddenly a week afterwards. ‘The money 
you gave us enabled me to pay for her inter. 
A lady, 


in the 


ment, and to discharge our little debts. 


Landskrau, who lived 


| neighborhood, heard of us and sent for me. She | 


examined me as to my education, looked care. 
fully at my mother’s papers, and scemed satisfied, 
I became her companion, and we left Paris. 1 
will not tell you how my heart bled at the idea; 
in a fortnight you would return, and IT would 


have had a chance of sccing you again! It 


was not to be, Edward; I never heard of you 


afterwards. I did not even know your name, and 
thought you must have long since forgotten the 
beggar-girl. I lived on the bounty of strangers. 
When the 


Countess came to live here, and Faldner paid court 


I had to endure many mortifications. 


to me, when I saw that the Countess innocently 
regarded it as an excellent match, that she was 
very probably tired of me—I had been happy 
only once in my life, and could not hope ever to 
be soagain—every thing else was indifferent to 
me, and | became his wite.” 


** Poor creature ! Why, with your tender heart, 





thoughts rose up; a sweet smile played upon her} 


lips and dimpled ber cheeks. * And did you not! 


know me?” eheasked; * And did you not know 


said, | 


me?” he asked in return, “ Ah!” she 


your delicate sensibilities, your many claims to 


amore dignified station at least, why were you 
fated to be his wife? Rut 


cots and PP cannot, 


must net reomam here a single day lonees 


|| Was mine eye, mine ear, that I did not know you! | 
him; but our hero's eestasy of delight at this)’ 


Rough + as ~y is, + have : once called hhiem friend ; 


{am now his guest, and even if this was not, 
we can never be happy ?” 

He spoke in deep sorrow, and he kissed her 
eyes only to avoid being yet more unmanned by 
the gricf he read in them. 

“Oh, stay but one day,” she whispered; * I 
have but just found you, and yet you want to 
leave me. When you are gone the door of hap- 
piness is closed to me forever, and I want a few 
recollections to live upon in the wide desert in 
which my lot is cast.” 

** I will confess every thing to Faldner,” cried 
Froben; “he will cast you off, and then I may 
jclaim you. My house is not so finely situated as 
his castle; you can take in all my estate from 
‘its roof; but within my domains you shall be 
‘\queen, and I your first and truest slave!” 

She only shook her head. 
|| doctrines. 








“Such are your 
I was brought up and married in the 
| holy Catholic church, and nothing but death ean 
‘lever make me free. 
;at variance 


How often our wishes are 
with our duty!” 

* Farewell, then, forever,” he added gloomi- 
iy; ‘but till to-morrow, and then forever!” 

** Forever,” she whispered, and clung to his 
| breast. 
! “What, do I 


| 


} 


find you here, miserable wo. 
cried at this moment a third person who 
‘stood near them. 


man ! 
Both sprang up in terror; 
‘before them, trembling and gnashing his teeth 
with rage, stood the Baron, holding in one hand 
‘a paper, in the other a whip, which he was 
about to let fall on the fair shoulders of his un. 
happy wife. Froben interposed, took the whip 
from him, and flung it away, saying, “ I beg of 
you not to make a scene here; your people are 
in the garden, and such violence would only dis. 
grace you and your house.” 

“What!” cried Faldner, “is not my honse 
enough by this wretched 
creature, this beggar that I have entertained in 
it’? Do you suppose | 


disgraced already 


don't know your hand. 
writing?” he asked, showing ber the paper; 
‘*here is a sweet letter to the gay gallant, the 
hero of the romance. So | was fated to marry 
a lady who had first been under your care, and 
when you are tired of her, honest Faldner is at 
hand to make her her ladyship; then some six 
first 


mere accident on a visit, just to renew an old 


months after or so, the friend comes by 


acquaintance. As to that you shall answer me, 
may take 
Ihe r plate and lantern and go back to the Pont. 
| ow. Miao. or live on 


villain 5 as for this pauper, she 


your wages. My servants 
ixhall horsew hip her out of the castle!” 
XXVE 
The man of breeding has at such times a de- 
jcided advantage over a vulgar adversary, whose 
Jange r makes him lose reason and self-command, 
and consequently bewilders. One glance at 


who lay pale and trembling on the 


_ pline, 
jmossy bank, told Froben what was to be done. 
He gave her his arm, and led her to the castle. 
Phe Baron eyed them with rage; he was on the 
point of calling his servants to execute his threat, 
'but was kept back by the fear of making his dis 
public. He 


found Josephine lying wm tears 


vrace still more hurried up to the 


narlor, where be 


onthe sota, lading her face im the pillow, and 
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Froben standing silently at a windew. He ran’ 
around the room in fury; he cursed himself for 
having married such a creature. 
any law left in the country, I will be rid of 
her!” he cried; ‘* she has given me false certi- 
ficates, the pauper represented herself to be of 
noble birth—the marriage is nu!l and void!” 

“That is certainly the best thing you can do,” 
rejoined Froben, * if you only set about it in the 
right way.” 


Ia, sir!” roared the Baron, “are you langh- 
ing at me, after bringing on me this disgrace ? 
Come along, we don’t need a court of law to 
separate us; that can be done in a moment; 
come along !” 

Josephine, understanding what he meant, 
sprang up; she flung herself at his feet and beg- 
ged him to punish her alone; she assured him 
that Froben was innocent; she confessed that 
she had written the letter, and declared that he 
had not discovered who she was till that morn- 
ing. Our hero interrupted her and led her back 
to the sofa. ‘* Before taking such a step as you 
hint at, I generally make my arrangements, and 
l advise you todo the same,” he said coolly. 
** First of all, the Baroness must leave the castle, 
for I will not suffer her to remain here when 1 
am not present toprotect her from your ill treat- 
ment!” 

“You act as if you felt yourself at home,” 
replied the Baron, ironically ; ‘ but T had nearly 


forgotten, madame was once your property; 
where shall we take the sweet creature, then? 
To the poor-house, to an hospital, or to the next 
hedge, to follow her trade ?” 

Froben did not answer him; turning to Jose- 
phine he asked, ** Does the Countess still live in 


the neighborhood? Cannot you find a home 


ve 


there for a few days 


, 


“7 will go to her,” she murmured. 

“Very well, Faldner will have the goodness 
to send you there, and you can remain till Fald- 
ner finds out how unjust he has been towards us.” 


XXVIII. 


Josephine went to the Countess. Froben ad. 
vised her to make her visit a short one, promi. 
sing to inform her of her husband’s movements, 
and to persuade him if possible to a reeoneilia. | 
tion. “*No!” she cried passionately, ‘ within 
these walls | will never appear again. I turn 


back 


woman can bear much, and T have been very 


my upon them forever. Believe me, a 
patient, but to-day he has insulted me too deep- 
ly to be forgotten. Even if lL have to ga back 
to the Pont-des- Arts, to beg for a couple of sons, 
{ will 


from such a 


rather do it than submit to such insults 


man. My father was a gallant 
soldier and esteemed officer of the empire, and 
his danghter cannot stoop to be Faldner’s maid 
servant.” 

Froben began packing up when she left, and 
was busy writing a letter or two when Faldner 
entered his room. Ele was surprised to see his 


But 


it was not so; he only said, ‘* The mére I read 


host, and expected a new burst of passion. 


this unInecky letter, which I found in your room 
this forenoon, the more am I convinced that you 
are not to blame in thie wretehed affair, that is, 
that you did not know the person; 1 found my 


wife in your arms, that I freely forgive you, for 


“Tf there is» 


‘night to earn money. 


that woman ceased to belong to me the moment | 
she wrote that silly letter.” 


ship” answered Froben, “that you view the 
matter in this light, and moreover it enables me | 
to speak coolly with you. In the first place, I 
give you my word that neither to-day nor ever 
before did any thing pass between us which 
would cast the least reflection on your honor; 
that she was a poor girl once, that she was com. 
pelled to ask for charity—” 

“No, no, say at once that she went round 
begging,” cried Faldner, “and strolled about 
the streets and squares of that wicked Paris by 
I might have had the 
honor of her acquaintance then if I had chosen 
it, for I was present at the moving scene on the | 
Pont-des-Arts. No, evenifI could believe what | 
you tell ine, I am still disgraced: the Faldner | 
family and a beggar-girl !” 

“Her father and mother were of noble birth—” | 

‘* Stuff, nonsense! What a fool I was for let. | 


, ting myself be taken in so; I might as well 


have married the bar-maid at the village ale- 
house, if she carried a beer-glass in her coat of 
arms, and brought me false registers !” 


‘That is matter of small consequence in my i! 
eyes: the main point is, that from the very first , 
you treated her like a servant and not a wife. | 
She could not love you—you were not suited for 
each other.” 

“That is the right word,” replied the Baron, 
‘““we are not suited to each other; the Baron | 
Von Faldner and a beggar-girl cannot suit each 
other. Iam very glad now that I followed my 
own ideas, and always treated her so; it was 
what she deserved. 


IT always said there was 
something vulgar about her.” 


His rudeness irritated our hero, and he was 


‘about to make a sharp answer, but checked 


himself for Joscphine’s sake. ‘The Baron inform. 
ed him that he meant to bring the whole affair 
before the civil tribunal, and alledge mutual aver- 
sion as a reason for divoree. . * * 
It is true that with the differ- 


ent religious faith of the two lovers neither of 


* bl * 


them could indulge the hopes of a new union; 
but Josephine, sad as her future prospects might 
be, preferred any thing to the disgraceful treat. 
As for 
her husband, though a feeling of remorse some- 


ment ta whieh she had been subjected. 


times attacked him in a solitary hour, he sought 
the 
thought that nobody was acquainted with the 


diversion in business, and consolation in 


stain his escuteheon had suffered in making a 


beggar-eirl of doubtful character the Baroness 


Von Faldner. } 
XXVIIT. 

A few weeks after these events, Froben was) 
walking up and down the bridge at Mentz.— 
While he 


riage rolicd past him, whose strange appearance 


was lost in thought, a travelling car- | 


attracted general notice. Our hero's eyes were 


fastened more strongly on the servant upon the 


box, whose cheerful brown face seemed as fa 
miliar to him as the gandy colors of his livery 
As the carriage approached slowly, the servant 
noticed him in turn, and cried, ‘* Santiago de 


ra 


Compostella! there he is himself He jumped 


down, opens d the eoach door and out prep a 


once.” 


the well known features of Don Pedro. Our 


hero hastened to greet him, and the old man 
“fam glad, for the sake of our old friend-}, 


embraced him joyfully.‘ Where is she ? where 
isiny Laura’s daughter? In the name of the 
Holy Mary, is she here? tell me—tell me at 
Froben was at a loss what to say: he 
merely told him that she was then living near 


the city, and that he should see her the next 


morning. 

Tears of joy stood in the Spaniard’s eyes. 
“How much am TI indebted to you, my dear 
young friend, for giving me news of her!’ he 
cried. ‘* As soon as I could get leave of ab- 


, sence, Diego got the coach ready, and I drove 


twenty miles a-day, so great was my impatience ! 
And is she living happily? does she look like 
her mother?” Froben avoided answering there 
questions till he had led Don Pedro to his lodg- 
ings. ‘The generous juice of Xerces was produ. 
ced, Diego handed him a cigar and a light as 
usual, and as soon as he was comfortably settled 
our hero began to tell his story. The Spaniard 
listened with deep interest; to Diego’s great 
vexation he let his cigar go out for the first time 
in twenty years, and when Froben came to the 
violent seene between Faldner and his unhappy 
wife, his southern blood began to boil; he pulled 
his hat down on bis forehead, wrapped his cloak 


_ round the left arm, and cried with flashing eves, 


“Bring me my long rapicr, Diego; as true as I 
am a good Christian and a Spanish cavalicr, I 
will have the wretch's life; I will run him 
through if he had a crucifix on his breast; I wili 
make an end of him without the sacrament and 
Without absolution, that I will! 


?” 


My rapier, I 
Our hero tried to soothe the old 
man, exhausted by his own violence, and showed 


Say, Diego ‘ 


him that this was useless, as Josephine was no 


longer in her oppreseor's power. ‘The next 


morning they went to the Countess. It was a 
moving sight to look upon, as the old man em. 
braced Josephine’s blooming youthful figure, and 
eyed every feature closely, till bis own stern 
expression relayed, and with what deep emotion 
he kissed her eyes and lips; “ Yes, you are my 
Laura’s daughter!” he exclaimed, ‘ You have 
nothing of your father but his golden hair; in all 
your features you are a Tortosi! Be henceforth 
my daughter, my dear child: Tam rich, I have 
no kinsmen; you are nearer and dearcr to me 
than any one clee on carth, and noone else bas 
so good a claim to you!’ The sidelong glances 
Josephine sometimes cast at Froben seemed to 
express some doubt as to this last assertion, but 
she kissed his hand respectfully, and called him 
her second father. 

The joy of meeting lasted for a short time. 
Don Pedro related that business called him back 
to Portugal, and that he did not sce why Jore- 
phine might not go with him at once; he wan 
so firinly attached to every doctrine of the church 


that he did not conceive the possibility of Fro. 


| ben’s secking to wed Josephine, the divorced wife 


" 
i} of another. 


What the views of the lovers may 
have been ag to this point, we have not learned ; 


l!we only know that Froben some times hinted at 


the propriety of her turning Lutheran, which 
she declined sadly, but firmly.) Our hero then 
proposed to ber to let Don Pedro depart and to 


remain in Germany, promising to remain her 
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friend, if he could not be her husband. 
too she declined, confessing frankly that slr 
feared her own weakness too much, and that 
now her misfortunes had made her so proud that 
she could not bear the idea of lowering herselt 
in the cycs of one whom she esteemed as much 
as she loved him, she had other and nobler rea 
“Why,” she 


“should he waste the flower of his life in 


S08 too. 


thourht to herself, 


unfortunate creature who can never 
Why should he 


of domestic happiness, of a family anda hom 
for my sake? 


tron to an 

be his ? give up the prospeet 
g proses 

No, time will assuage his grief, 


and he willone day forget an unhappy woman 


_ 


This || ready to reeeive her, and had already stretched 


out his broad hand, and was getting ready some 
Vhe nN 
she turned her dark eve away from the bound. 
He stood 


with ontstretched arms on the shore, in his fea- 


well-mcant commonplace consolation. 


less® ocean and it rested on her lover. 


jtures the rapture of love was mingled with the 


devo. | 


anguish of parting. 


who will think of him, love him, pray for him to 


the last moment of her life.” 

[i seemed as though Josephine’s prophetic 
farewell ** forever,” was yet to reeeive its fulfil 
ment. Don Pedro and his newly found kinswo- 
man left the countess’ estate, to take shipping in 


Holland. 


the hope of soon joining them in Portugal, ac 


Froben who was kept alive only by 


companied them on their journey, and when she 
begged him not to prelong the pain of separation, 
he entreated her in return, “only to the sea, 
and then-—-farewell !” 

XNIX. 

Tn the month of August in the same year, an 
English ship was lying at Ostem, bound for 
Portugal. About nine o'clock on a lovely cloud. 
less morning a shot was fired from the vessel, 
as a signal for the passengers to embark. <A 
beat came off to the shore, and took 


Before it 


away a 


number, with their bageage. relurn- 


ed, there came down to the beach a party of 


four persons, evidently of superior rank to the 


other passengers. A tall elderly man stepped 
maj st eally in fronts: he 


wore a broead-leatcd 


hat, and his cloak hune so gracefully from his 
shoulders that one of the sailors swore “if the 


old fellow wasn’t a Spaniard, he'd eat him.” 
After him came a youn 


lady. 


conguer his own grief, in order to speak some 


‘ontleman eseorting a 





ve 
io! 


He looked pale, and scemed trying to 


words of comfort to the ladv in hers.” Ther 


features were disfigured by weeping, and her 
lips pressed convulsively together. A bat with 
waving feathers, a costly dress of heavy silk, 
with rich chains on neck and bosom, seemed ill. 
suited for a sea-voyage, and scemed to indicate 
that she had only come to see the young man 
off. Behind the pair came a servant, who wore 
his black hair ina Spanish net, and carried a 
huge umbrella under his arin. 

When they reached the shore, the lady clung 
that the feathers 
she wore hid his face and his tears from the eyes 
The old man a little 
way off, wrapped in his mantle, and looking at 
the sea. 


to her companion so closely 


of the spectators. stood 

His cye glistened, cither with a tear 
reflection The boat 
came plashing up; a plank was thrown out 


the old man shook his young friend’s hand heart. 


? : 
or the from the waves. 


ily, and walked rapidly over it, followed by 
Diego. 
again, and 
tothe boat. 


melancholy 


the gentleman pre pared to lead her 
** Forever!” she whispered with a 
smile. ** Forever!” 
young man inreply. She 
the plank ; the 


sighed the 
stood by this time on 


Hate a blaff Englishman, ss | rod 


'she followed the 


= . » 
will be happy in the arms of 


oye 
Phe young p ople embraced each other | 


Then she seemed as if she 
could control herself no longer, she sprang to 
the shore, and ina moment hung upon our he 


ro’s neck. ‘ No, LTeannot go across the sea! 


she cried, “* L will stay here; I will do any thing 


you ask me; IT will abandon a faith that prevents 


my being yours. You are now my country, my 


” 


kindred, my all; [will stay in Germany! 


* Josephine! my Josephine!” exclaimed Fro. 


her to his heart in a storm of| 
then, 


Son } . - » ! ' 
inspired you, foron! 


ben, pressing 


delight, ** mine, forever! Heaven has 


the pain of parting would 


have killed me!’ ‘They were close locked in 


each others arms, when the Spaniard came on 
shore to part them. ‘ Come, children,” he said, 


one leave-taking onght to have contented you; 
come Josephine, it's of no use to wait, the ship 
s coing to fire for the last time.” “ Let them 
firea broadside if they choose, Don Pedro,” cried 
Froben joyfully, “she stays here—she stays 


withme.”  “ What do T hear?” rejoined the 


Spaniard gravely, “ T hope it is not as the cav- 


alier supposes; will you not follow your kins. 


’ ye 


man, J ; sbihhe 
* No!” she answered boldly; ** As I stood 


wre inthe boat, and looked at the ocean that 


was soon to divide us, a voice within told me what 


[ ought to do; my mother showed me the wav ; 


man of her heart through the 


world; she left father and mother. I know 


to do; here stands the man to 


what T oucht 


1 


whom T owe the peace of my mother’s last mo 


ments; life, honor, every thing: and shall I 
leave } Greet - me he ora ‘ '} 
cave tii sreet, for me, the graves ol my 


uneestors in Valencia, Don Pedro, and tell them 


there is vet one of the Tortosi blood left, who 
values love than lite.” 


Don Pe 


then; perhaps it prompts you better tha 


more 


dro was moved. ® Follow your heart 


} 
nano 


tnan | ke Tide could doa, 


' , 
this cavauer, and j 


:  - ; ' : 3 P 
know the honor of our family is as dear to him 


as hisown. But, Don Frobenio, what w 


I you 


say to your prond kindred when vou present to 


them this child of misfortune?) Will you have 
the courage to endure the sneers of the world ?” 

“Farewell, Don Pedro,” answered our hero 
boldly, holding cut one hand to the Spaniard, 


the other he clasped his mistress ; 


while with 


and do not doubt me. ] 


rood courarce, 
to the world, and woen any one 


asks,‘ Pray, who was she ?’ I 
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For the Rural Re positary 
SCENES IN OUR VILLAGE.—No. 2 
“« Listeners never hear any cood of themer!ves.” 


"1 ' 


Tuere is usually in all littl communities, a 


keen interest ain yer thie ir members 
of each oth And, to feed this soeial ay petite, 


ip and «istrilerat 


—— 
v 


danee of faets and statements, with reward to 
their neighboring fellow beings, which too often, 
combining with the frailties and errors of human 
nature, take the form of slander and detraction. 

There is nothing objectionable in the origin ot 
takes its 
mind, which 


this practice. It rise in a laudable 


activity of being untrained and 
misapplied, fastens upon improper objects. Ii 
this vast amount of wasted mental energy were 
but turned inthe right direetion, were but devoted 
io the improvement of individuals and the race, 
how qnickly would the aspeet of things be 


changed. HTlow much better would our moral, 


social and physical duties be explained and 


enforeed. How much more closely would the 


sentiment of human brotherhood entwine itselt 


around every generous heart. Perhaps the sub 


ject may deserve more attention than it has 


usually received; at all events it was deeply 
impressed upon my own mind by an incident 
which [ beg leave to relate. 
Ve len 


near that of another family, that any conversation 


The residence of Clifford is so very 


above the ordinary tone is readily overheard, and 
the adjacent garden would afford great facilities 
abounded im ont 


for listeners, if such persons 


village. Sinee however the leisure of Mrs. Cli 


ford has been devoted to a judicious course ot 


} 


reading and rational conversation, there is little 


n her domestic dialogues to t mipt the linger. 
ng car. 

[had recently been discussing with hera work 
we had just perused, (I believe it was Bancroft's 
ilistory of the United States,) when accident 
changed the subj cet, and occasioned the following 
remarks, 

“Jam often amused,” said she, ** by hearing 
the remarks of my hencst neighbors upon ny 
altered habids, 


They observe that [T visit les 


than formerly, and that TP seem particularly to 


enjoy the society of a few. “They are ignorant 


of the topies of pleasant discourse which refleetion, 
reading and observation furnish to a thinking 
mind, and they think that we must be disenss 

individual faults and follies; imagining that they 
themselves come in for a laree share of ont 


animadversions. Should they take the trouble 


to listen to our diseouw Cc, I often smile to think 
e they could glean of a nature to interest 


themselves, 


l hope von do not intend the word wlran as 


a pun upen the name of vour kind-hearted but 


PY ibor,”’ I 


fault of lister 


ver curious ne lanehingly replies 


** buat re ally the 


' 1 
ible that I 


nr isone so detest 


would never suspect it in any one 


mntil it was fully proved. Itisatheftofthe most 
degrading kind, for it steals the domestic conti 
dence of those who often valne it more highly 
than Vv pecuniary po ssion.”” 

$6 Peg ns,” said Ilelen ventiv, ** we do not 
make suflicient allowanee for that ungovernab) 
uriosity, Which acting upon an ill-balaneed and 


undisciplined mind, impels to actions at whieh 


ve wonder as we do at drunkenness or theft.” 


, ‘ 
a nt f » 3 —_ . 
But tiere IS So tiiiner oan 


} every ingennous 
mind, however untanght, which revolts at th 
roan of fening The vier always 
! ci hit and It Nig” 
. 
A shyht rustling in the shrubbery, followed by 


oce,and | was hasten 
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ing to the window to ascertain the cause, when 
my friend withheld me, saying softly, ‘ No, do 
not go; [TL know what or rather who it is ; do not 
expose her.” 

Ina few minutes a tall shadow flitted past th: 
window, though no footsteps were distinctly 
heard; and I learned the next day that Mrs. 
(sleaner had sent for her family physician, who 
had pronounced her laboring under violent ner 
veus excitement from some cause unknown. 

Muss. July 6, 1841. F. iu. C. 

For the Rural Repository. 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF TIME. 

Tur past seems like a tragedy already per. 
the 


the uncertainty of human affairs. 


formed, to exhibit mutation of matter and 
Its records 
inform us of a world springing from chaos, 
eovered with a rich variety of pleasing objects ; 
yet in the dawn of its existence its colors change 
fade. Nothing 
appears to have been formed so permanent as to 
Where at 
roar resounded 
forset, the 


pitched his tent, and on the cloud-capped moun. 


and its beanties in creation 


withstand the revolutions of time. 


the 


ie deep, 


lion’s startling 


d 


one time 


ense Patriarch 


through tl 
tain offered the type of the great sacrificial Lamb. 
Where human dey 
scnsion, and the heaven-daring multitude creeted 
th 


yravity kindled the fires of dis- 


altars of impiety, the rising flood swept fear- 


fully on and a sinful world was buried beneath 
ifs rolling wave. Where Babylon's magazine of 
wealth was stored,and human glory sat enthroned 


in vain emolument, the pride of royalty reached 


ts achme:; but only to render its fall more 
dreadful and its destruction more sure, Where 
now are its gilded palaecs, and whicre rest those 
! 4 } ‘ } enlé . onmll 
valia chieftains who dwelt within its walls 
Where too are those of still ereater valor, who 
ti nphed over their ruin ? They have all decay. 


; 
1 the mole that erawled among their 


dust and fed upon their flesh, has died. 
ioe i \\ ide Viiere ath saci . 
t e mid whi the finirti wa il 
j vitted ana ec ythro ithe spa i 
Ve | i stl exeepl 
i ee a ‘ i ‘ ‘ al = 
Where on the rude banditti roamed uncon 
trolled, there rose the Mistress of the Wortd, 
bo fou Whose frown nations cowered, and at 
Whose shrine kings were proud to worship. Art 
lentiis aid to beautity her form—the craft of 
cien laid her deep foundations and reared het 
buin irks cloguence thundered in bh I onat 
wr ti WW t 1 tra ol reo ry Sou oe 
throurh her ) ‘Thus clad in the arian 
ol literature, and armed with ft thar bolts o 
war, imperial Rome looked down from her lott 
eminence unon the world as i ear ( rved 
a m yet the geniu ol her liberty tinalls 
ret dl i @lory of that ¢ rt iad rise, its 
reign, and fall. Nor wa the we roof J 1 
' n snuflicient to seeure her stabilit "The 
time of her destruction drew near, th m 
ithered in the heavens, the thunder muttered 
’ the darkened clouds, and all the artillery of 
Divine ver ince low do the devoted eity, 
till s mr with terr it relate \ burs 
rected thane upon the Jewish metry 
crated altar " tly | i 


‘erowns, royal palaces and decorated temples || 


were wrapt together in the burning flames. 


No more did Judah's harp resume its soug, 

Or Israel's muse attune her solemn lays, 
for the glory of Jerusalem had departed, her 
priests and prophets were no more—the lyre of 
sacred melody hung tunecless on the willow, and 
the hand that waked its holy anthems had moul-. 
dered in the grave. Should we visit any of those 
places so celebrated in classic lore, or remark- 


!able for the visitations of celestial beings, we 


should find but little of their former grandeur 


remaining. Here and there some crumbling 
monument might perhaps remind us that human 
dust lay there, or the mouldering fragments of 
ancient sculpture awaken the melancholy reflee- 
tion, that like its authors we must dic ; yet thc 
proofs of what they once were are little more 
than wild conjecture. ‘Thus passeth the glory 
of the world; ‘* So perishes and fades majestic 
R. M. G, 


man.” 


Cazenovia, N. ¥Y. July, isl. 
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From the American Magazine. 


GEN. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 
BY HOOPER C. VAN VorsT. 

Iv is only within a few years past that the lik 
and character of General Harrison have become 
objects of great interest to the American people ; 
ol 


his sudden and 


though his whole history, from the age nine. 


teen years the period ol 


melancholy death, has been spread before them. 


And though the wl 


iole nation has re Jor d in his 


} ’ . } ‘ ‘ 
victories, and admired his talents and uniform 


integrity ; still itis within a few months past 
only that the particular events which compose lis 


life, have bee tt clos ly scrutinize d py thi ; people ® 


i 
It were usel at present to notice ail thy 
icidents in the life of General Harrison, and to 
speculate concerning the great trails in his char 
acter, for we cannot yet app ate thems, iti 
leit for th pen ol tii tis and par ial dai 
forian to write them in uniading Iette Bu 
tiere are €vetiis i bis ca » Wi i Which we are 
all acqnaint land which we d { to contem 
plate; to such only will we allude in this sketeh, 
Witnran ILenny IIa ISON, late President of 
the United Stat was born on the Oth of Feb. 
rt rv. ye 3 al B rk! vy, Charics ( ty ( minty, 
Vireima, d died ou the 4th of April, Teal, at 
Washington City, D.C. aged ¢ veal Ile was 
t mot B 1 tla r1,one of the sign 
f the D trate ot Tne Hy dence, an are { 
ind warm Ippert ott \merican war ri 
| rwasa nnvien i ft, of tree 
; | 
i y and ¢ ‘ ,anda ised th im 
rif i we bo H Ih ' t him t 
\ i count ina vel i ition 
ind th ‘ rere v T Ve hb i Yo r 
Ilarrison was edueated » fam 1 Svdney 
(College, a i ive his attention tot stuay ot 
neaieme But mon the ¢ ’ ia ol War&ri k 
trib f Indians on our western border, spread 
ruin and desolation at 1 And can it be a 
sul t of we r, that th » of DBenjam 
Harriso icd W 1 1 i 1 ind tnipa 
th ol ustriot fative md lay asi i 
rts Ai ; l thi ‘ i { i ’ II 


sacrificed the dreams of his earlier ambition, and 


I entered the army, to serve his country and win 


faname. Attheage of Is years he received from 


lthe hand of General Washington an ensign’s 


commission, and fighting gallantly and bravely 
under Gen. Wayne, who ever made generous 
j}mention of his worth, he was clevated to a 
lieutenancy. 


Harrison continued in the army until the ces- 


sation of hostilities in the year 1797; and then 
turned his attention again to civil pursuits; dur 


ing which time he served the country faithfully 


in the government of the North-Western 'Terri- 
tory, and was gified in his administration with 
/extraordinary powers by the federal executive. 

At the age 
presentative to Congress, and was distinguished 


of 26 years he was sent as a re- 


at this period for his purity and integrity, and for 
his entire devotion to the interests of the people. 

| But nature had not destined him for the quict 
ofa civie life. He was claimed for the turmoil, 
the activity and sternness of the camp and bat- 
tle field. 
Prophet, the 


destructive inroads on the western border; when 


And when under Tecumseh and the 


Indians again made frequent and 


the news of their savage victories was spreading 
that 
blaze of war, he again advanced to his country’s 


fear and terror over the whole land; in 
Then the battle of Tippecanoe was fought, 


In 


conduct of Harrison, by 


aid. 
and then Fort Meigs was defended. these 
conflicts the gallant 
securing repeated and successive victories; and 
Tecumsch and his 
the 


But 


in the complete overthrow of 
} 


forces, inspired fresh courage and hope in 


fainting hearts of the people of the west. 


why mention these achievements They need 
no praise. The Thames still flows, a stream 
whose bloody currents in other times manifested 
the strength of his arm; and whose banks are 
now whitened by the bleached bones of the 
enemics ot our country, 

But it is not alone in his military career that 
we desire to regard the character of this gifted 


man; notonly in the camp was he calculated 
to suneceed; for he possessed so happy a forma. 
tion of mind and character, that in whatever 
situation in life he was placed, he was alike em. 


inent. During the administration of President 
Madison, associated with General Lewis Cass, 
General Harrison was engaged in several trea- 
ties with the Indians; and the transactions of 
th mon in their relations with the Indian 
triby while they are characterised with a spirit 
which indicates a regard for the general govern 
ment, and a great care for its interests; still 
they manitest a tenderness and sympathy for 
those scattered remnants of the sons of the forest. 
In the year 182.4 General Harrison was select 
ed by the legislature of Olio to represent that 
commonweallh ino th United States Senate; 
ind if was during this per od, that in his re pre 
sentative character he displayed a proper degree 
of interest for t permanent settlement of the 
western count and the cleyation of the char 
icter and of tho states and terri 
In iré Tine pub c janas, h had alway 
een ¢ : that they shonld be sold in such 
mall « ities, and at sueh prices, as would 
i ery om ant to ie yne a frecholder 
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permitting them to purchase immediately of the {\leyrand and Cecil were great, then Gencral Har. 


government, instead of being subjected to the | 
severity of the heartless speculator. And it is | 
chiefly to the efforts of this patriotic man, that 
the western settler is indebted for the advanta- | 
ges of this generous provision. 

Republics are not ungrateful! Nor is it te be | 
wondered, that having devoted a long life.to the 
public service, to the best interests of the great 
body of the people, that he should have been be- 
loved by them! In no instance did he betray 


he was ever found 
of the country! Indeed so great was the faith | 
of the people in him, that in time he became | 
the most popular man in his state, and would | 
have been honored by any office in its gift. 

His last public station of any importance pre. | \ 
vious to the year 1840, was in the capacity of | 
minister to Colombia; whence he was recalle d, 


identified with the interests | 


by President Jackson, on account of his opposite | 


On his | 
return to this country, he sought the retire ment | 
of his quiet home at North Bend. And here | 
we find this man, having passed the meridian of | 
his life, the general, the governor, the senator, | 
and the foreign minister; a useful citizen, dis. | 
charging faithfully and industriously the duties | 
of a clerk of the county courts; and in this re. 
tirement we find him beloved and respected by 
his neighbors and friends ; we find him the hon- | 


views in regard to the Panama mission. 


| 
or of his county and the pride of his state. } 


He was plain in his manner of life, unassuming | 
in his deportment, and sharing generously his | 
limited means with the poor and afflicted. What} 
a serene and placid evening to a stormy and | 
tempestuous life! But this peaceful rest was) 
broken, like that of the immortal Washington at 
Mount Vernon, by the calls of his country, and, 
he obeyed the summons; for he was no longer 
the property of the state, 
country! In the month of March, 1841, he was 
inauguratedas President of the United States. | 


he belonged to the 


This view of the life and character of General | 
Harrison, has been of necessity cursory and gen- 
eral. ‘The outlines of the picture are drawn by 
the great acts of his life ; 


up the canvass, 


his private virtues fill 
and shed a serenity and finish 
over the painting. It is pleasing to gaze and 
find no harsh defects to mar its beauty; no 
roughness or imperfections to destroy its effect. 


That General Harrison was an ambitious man, | 


his whole life, from his eighteenth year, when he i 


accepted the humble commission in the company 
of artillery until his clevation to the chief mag- 
istracy, fully demonstrate. That his ambition | 
was not selfish, but laudable and generous; that! 
it was tempered and restrained by benevolence 
and virtue, is equally certain, 


During the late canvass, the question was of. || 
ten asked, ** Is General Harrison a great man | 


We should be careful when we pass upon this) 
mterrogatory, that we properly understand its 
purport, and that we are not deceived by false 
estimates. 


If for the securement of power it be neccesary | 
to forsake the paths of living virtue ; 


if it be re- 
quisite by intrigue to flatter the people, in order 
to enjoy their favor; if schemes and design alone 
realize the dreams of burning ambition; if Tal-| 


| these constitute greatness, 


/can preserve the palms clean and the soul un- 
| spotted. 
the expansive confidence reposed in him; and) 


| joyment of many offices of honor and profit; 


i} 
1 


But if stern | 
integrity; if honesty of purpose ; if lofty aspira- 


rison answers not the standard. 


I 
| 
tions connected with intellectual endowments of 
a high order, and a requisite determination ; if | 
then was this man 
Living virtue, and a firm reliance 
‘on the aid of heaven, alone protect and fortify a 


man in the possession of great power; this alone 


truly great. 


This stern integrity constituted the 
most shining of General Harrison’s 
istics. 


character. 
Never did he seck his own aggrandize- 
ment; nevér was that power generously given 
him perverted to base uses. Though during the 


| space of forty-five years he had been in the en- 


though millions of the public money was at his | 
_ disposal, and though he possessed official pat- 
,ronage by an exercise of which he could have 
enriched his friends and relatives; still his hands 
were pure and his official robes stainless. 

On the fourth day of March he was inaugu- 
|| rated ; on the fourth of April following he was a 
corpse! The President of a month! And dur- 
ing his brief residence in the city of Washington, 
he manifested the same plainness and simplicity 
in his manner of life, which characterized his 
life at North Bend. It had ever been his cus- 
tom to rise early, for he deemed this practice, in 





connection with aregular style of living, a great 
preservation of health; and this custom he car- 


On his return from his morning excursion, he | 
usually walked through the market place ; and 
the frankness of his manner, his kindness in his | 


intercourse with the husbandmen and farmers, |, 


won their admiration and esteem. And it is) 
stated that when the intelligence of his death | 
was conveyed to these humble men and women, 
they immediately burst into tears. 


To him the 
The seep. 


| 
| 
His days were many and full of honor. But} 
he is gone—gone from us forever! 
course of earthly ambition is closed ! | 
tre has fallen from his hands, and the green| 
leaves of the laurel have faded! 
more drinks in the warm praises of his friends 


/nor is the soul lacerated by 


the defamation of| 
his enemies. Regrets for the past, and hopes | 


for the future, are to him alike unknown. 


* How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
With all their country’s wishes blest; 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod.” 
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From the Lowell Offering. 
CHILDIUOOD'’S HOME. 
“ Tlow dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood !” 


Tuere isa charm in the name, * childhood’s 


It awakens a thousand pleasant recol.- 


home. 





lections of happy hours, in all their freshness and | 
beauty, on which the 


dwell. 


mind ever delights to}! 
Many years may have passed away, 


since we visited the place so dear to memory ;|| 
and while the retroepections of intervening years |) 
|, are dim and shadowy, those of the early part of | 


ried with him, | 


Ilis ear no|, 


life are clear and distinct. They are peculiarly 
so to me, perhaps for the reason that, at the age 
lof eleven years, my parents removed to Lowell, 
and I have net since revisited the place of my 
nativity. 


Although seven years have elapsed, 
bringing many a change along with them, the vis. 
ion of that home is the same, still bright and un- 
changed. 

The home of my childhood is situated in one of 
the pleasant towns on the banks of the Connecti- 


| cut, in what is called the “ granite state.” It 


is not celebrated as the birth-place of any of the 
brilliant stars that have illamined the present age, 
“nor is it much distinguished for its elegant build- 
ings. ‘The Mecting House, as in most country 
| villages, is conspicuous, as the greatest ornament. 
‘For morality and intelligence, it probably is not 
surpassed by any place of equal population. 

I do not know that a passing stranger would 
discover any thing very striking in the beauty of 
L. its diversified scenery of field and forest, hill 
jand plain. 


Still, it is imprinted on my mind as 
the pleasantest place on earth—one spot especial. 
ly—my native home—or, as it is more familiarly 
‘designated by the members of our family, * the 


| 


old farm.” It had been in the possession of the 


family over sixty years, my grandfather having 
raised a log cabin upon it, while that country was 
a wilderness. Every thing about it is vividly pic- 
,tured to my mind’s eye, as though it were before 
me, in all its bright reality. 

with its beautiful grove of 


The sunny hill side, 

tall maple trees, 
bringing the merry times of sugar-making to 
remembrance : 


| the orchard, with its excellent 


fruit—and many a happy hour have I there spent, 


in rambling from tree to tree, and selecting the 
choicest and most beautiful apples for my young 
with two 
majestic clins that overshadowed it, waving and 
sighing in the summer breeze, or sturdily braving 
the rude autumnal blast : 


friends; the old cottage farm-house, 


the garden, its green 
alleys bordered with flowers of every huc; its 
Well do I re. 
member the accustomed place of cach plant and 
flower—the | 


cherry trees and currant bushes. 


ilac and rose-bush, the peony straw. 
berry plat—and in particular a large asparagus 


,| bed, which L used to admire in spring for its deli- 


eate, pale green leaves and branches, 


antumn = for 


and in 
crimson berries, with 
which I decorated the mantle and fire-places. 
The cottage was rather old-fashioued the fire- 
places, for instance, being nearly three times the 


its bright 


size of more modern ones; and oh! how pleasant, 
in the long,cold winter evenings, to sce the blazing 
hearth surrounded by a cheerful group of merry 
play-mates! I can almost fancy myself in the old 
kitehen, eagerly joining, in the lively plays of 
blind-man’s-buff, hunt-the-slipper, and other plea- 
sing amusements. 


I can hear the ringing laugh, 
and the loud shouts of merriment and happiness 
unfeigned! 


These are some of the sweet dreams of memory 
that often steal upon us unawares, taking us back 
|to the haunts of childhood, and we are again, in 
imagination, mingling with our former compan 
ions and friends. But 
* The world bath changed, and sadly, too 

Since childhood threw ite charm j 
Upon the pleasant path I trod, 

When life was young and warm 


in, 


dr 
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The tragrance of the flowers is gone, \! 
The airis not so mild, 

Nor have the birds so sweet a song, 
As when I was a child. | 


' 
The skies ure not so blue as then, 
The earth is not so green ; 
The brilliant colors of young life, 
Have faded from the scene. 


The friends of youth—and where are they, 
The loved and chosen band ? 

The grave can answer, and the sea, 
And a far distant land. 

And sume have yielded up to sin 
The innocence of youth ; 


| 
i 


And some have changed—and O, how changed! 


The heart bath lost its truth.” — 

It is a universal truth, that our childhood recol-. 
lections, almost without exception, are pleasant 
and gratifying. Why is # so! Unquestionably, 
because that part of life is emphatically a season 
of innocence and truth. And this should teach 
us that our happiness through life is dependant 
with the, 
we 


| 





materially on our living in accordance 


golden rule. Were such the should 
review the entire past with the same satisfaction | 


as we remember our infantile years. 


case, 





A CONVENIENT MEMORY. 

A roruLar jockey was called on one morning 

by a negro man, who was mounted on a fine look. 

ing horse, and with whom a conversation some 
like the following ensued. 


give up his sent ¢ on “the horse. 
| changed, and the jockey, much elated mounted || 


| stable walls. 


| 


| 


but before he fairly considered the propriety of 


The bridle was 
his new acquisition to ride into the stable door ; 


fetching up by means of the reins, the horse 
struck his head with some violence against the | 
The jockey, 
shoulder, and seeing Sambo industriously walk. 
ing away, he called out, ** Here you black son of | 
a possum! this horse is stark blind!” 

** Oh, law, massa,” bawled Sambo, * dat ere. 
| todder one fault me could'nt think of!” 


over his! 


looking 





Cavent tn mis own Trar.—A teacher, one day 
by of his 


in correcting a ‘* composition” one 


| Ms. $1.00; 


| $100; 


N. ¥. $1,00; D. R.U. Sheffield, 
G. W. L. Magnolia, N. Y. $1,00; A. A. Geneva, 
N.Y. 31,00; P.M. East Clarendon, Vt. $4,00; A. H. Ame- 
nia Union Society, N. Y. $1.00; M.H.B.Granville, NY. 
S10; E. W. Kingston, N. Y. $2.00; M. L. Marengo N. Y. 
P.M. Napies, N. Y. $2,00; O. B.S) Union District, 


L. Chatham 4 Corners, 


Mich. 81, 00; L. F. Victor, N.Y. $1 00; S. W. Andover, 
Cr. 31,00; P.M. Moautgomery, Vt. 82,00; P.M. Montezuma, 
|N. ¥. $5.00: R.N. Big Brouk, N. Y. 21.00; HU. P. The 
| Square, N. ¥. 31,00; EB. F. B. Glten’s Falls, N. Y. $1,00; 
P. M. Burnt Hilis, N.Y. 82,00; WON. Tombhannock, NY. 
| 31,00; W. HN. Franklin, N.Y. $1,00; E W.3. Sullivan, 
| N. Y. 82,00; D.N.M. New-York, 8), mS z M. een 
N. Y. #200; C. M. M. Ceres, Pa. 82,00; 'T Luzerne, 
|N. Y¥. $1,00; _G. A. Keeseville N. Y. 1 ies: Ww. ™M’ M4 
| ; a, & N. ¥. $1.00; ZT M’L. Mott's Corners, NY. 
R100; P. Brand’ s tron Works, R. L. S200; P.M. Man- 
|) tus, N My : Ay ay HS. Smith's Mills, N. ¥.$1,00; E C.8. 
\| Charlotte, Mich. 81,00; J. 8S. W. Troy, Vt. 31,00; P.M. 
|| Howlett Hill, N.Y. 83,00; 8.G. C. Allen, N.Y. $1.00; 
iP. M. Neule Hill, N. Y. 81,00; F. D. G. Charlotte, Mich. 
| 31,00; P. M. New Boston, N.H. $1,00; O. D. New-York, 
31,00; W.G.M New-York, $100; A. F. M Byrnville, 
N. Y. $1,00: EB. 8. Great Barrington, Ms. 31,00; W. w! 
Roscoe, O. 81,00; J. O. J. Loudonville, O. $2.00; R. W’'D. 
South Lee, Ms. $1.00; B. B. Naples N.Y. 81,00; L.W-. A, 


scholars, objected to the phrase “at all,” as being 

redundant. He called the attention of the whole’ 
school to the subject as one of great importance. | 
“The phrase, at all,” said he, 


“is a useless 


phrase; it has no meaning; it adds nothing to 
the strength of a sentence. 


never be used at all.” 








B 


aru Pumrs a Goinc.—A gentleman calling on 


‘a witty British Consul on a rainy evening, com- 


** Good morniug Massa Sharp; massa sent me | 


to sell you dis horse, cause he so bad massy don’t | 
want to keep him.” 

** What are the faults of this horse ?” 

“Oh, he got a good many very bad faults; 
dre'ful bad faults.” 

** What is one of them: 

* Well then vou see, 


ead) 


the principal one ? 
Massa Sharp, dis horse 
all ober white; and when massa ride him, the 
white hairs all stick to massa’s new black coat; 
spoil massa’s bran new coat!" 

‘* Well that is rather a bad fault, 


vee 


but has he no other faults ” 


to be sure; 


**Oh yes massa; horse got three very bad faults; 


two others besides dat one.” 


* What is another of the faults which you have | 
spoken of 3” 


When 


I rides dis horse to water, he souse his nose down 


* Why den massa [tell youall about it. 


in the water, and wet massa new bridle—spoil 
massa’s new bridle.” 
** Well, what else ?” 


' cumstance that should be universally known. 


plained that his shoes had admitted the water, * 1) 
aim surprised, sir,’ said the répresentative of his | 
majesty, “ that your shoes should be leaky when , 
you had both pumps a going.” I 
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Antipotre To Potson.—The fact that ground mustard 
proves a sure remedy in all cases where vegetable, and in 
nearly all where mineral poisons are taken into the stom 
ach, either by mistake or design, if given immediately atier 
such deleterious substances have been received, is a cir 


Tue Bire or a Mav Doe.—Apply the ashes of trefoil 
mixed with bogslard, or plunge into cold water daily for 
twenty days, and Reep under it as long as possible. This 
has cured, even after the bydrophobia was begun. 

Asruma.—Use water wherein sliced liquorice root is | 
steeped, as common drink. 

Erivertic Frrs.— Take the roots of comfrey, sassafras, | 
burdock, elecampane, and horse-radish, of each a large 
handfull, and the tops and buds of horehound and rasp 
berry, each one handful; put these ingredients into a 
earthen pot which holds two gallons, fill it with soft water 
and let it simmer over bot ashes for eight hours; strain 
the decoction and put it in bottles for use. Dose for an 
adult, a gill four tines a day, for a week, before both the 
full and the change of the moon. 

Rinaworn, Terrer, &c.— Obtain some blood-root, slice 
it in vinegar, and afterwards wash the part affected with 
the liquid. Ina few days the scurf will be removed, and 
the disease cured. 
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a by or f: . . .t N. ¥. 8100. BE.J. Morgansburgh, Va. 81.00; CoS. Orwell, 
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may take seventy-five.” Il. Chauteaugay, N. Y. $2.00; W.S. Alfred, N. Y. 81,00; 
ss I'll give y - tate delleve for ies.” S.W. Quaker Springs, N. ¥.$1,00; P.M Boush Ovenge, 
fe YOU Sixcry Collars tor Him. Ms. 85,00; P. B. Upper Redhook, N.Y. 81,00; P West 
“Ohno; can’t take less than seventy-five Farmington, N. ¥. 83.00; I. G. D. Concord, Vt. $1,124; G 
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don’t mean to take dat.” Hh. Haleott’sville, N. Y. 31,00; P. M. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
l ‘ » oe . . . a 300: 1. C. C. Lanesboro’, Pa. 81,00; 2. FP. Knowlesville, 
With that the fellow turned his horse as if to Y Y S100: P.M ‘Genoa, N. ¥. &3,00: B. 1. Greenwich, 
ride off, but the jockey ealled out to him here N.Y. 81.00: AJR. Chestertown, N.Y. 31,005 G. M, Yon 
stop; PH take him at seventy-five 2” bern, BN. 0800) 2. C. Saath Cree ee ieee AY 
“ Well hand out de moncy quick den, cause 81,00 - - nies ° 200; r fe eyo - A 

- &, Jaliston, = mote over, 
must be off.” &300: P.M. Lebanon, N. V. 810.000, 8. A.C. Potsdam, 
, ° ,r «& rane es SS. Kast B ‘ 
Seventy-five dollars in new bank notes, were : zi ro b . S Palos H y ry '- Ww D. Valetie 
soon tendered, and which the neero with much ONO VoSt00. ROG. Ypsilanti. Mich S100) PW. Swan 
ton, Vt Sb00: BOP. Malden Brulge, N.Y. 81,00) POM 
apparent reluctanee, received, before he would Ludlow, Vi. S100. G. J. Metlenville, N. ¥. 81,00; MOR 


Indeed, it should | ° 


N.Y. 81,00; 


Canaan, ! E. 3. Greentield, Ms. $1,00; E. C. 
Auburn, N. 


Ww. Y. 31,00. 


Mlarriet, 
At Binghamton, N. Y. on the 30th ult. Mr. George A 
Sagendorph, of the firm of Decker & Sagendorph, of this 
ity, tv Miss Sarah F. Greene, of the former place. 


Died, 
In this city, onthe 18th inst. Miss Jane Lawrence Par- 
ter, danghter of Dr. Elijah Porter, of Waterford, and 
adopted daughter of Mr. L. U. Lawrence, in the 25th year 


of ber age 
On the 2lst inst. Mrs. Abby Honer, in her 21st year. 
On the 20th inst. Catharine B. wife of Mr. James E. 


Delamater, in ber 25th year. 

On the 15th inst. Martha A. daughter of Mrs. Mary Coftin, 
aged 11 years and 5 mouths. 

So pass the young and beautiful away from earth, 
Harbingers to mortals of a lovelier clime than this. 

At Chatham, on the Anson Pratt, Esq. in the 
| 70th year of his age. 

In Malden, on the 25th inst. 
short but severe illness. in the 2eth year of his age. He 
has left an affectionate wite and two children) together 
with numerous relatives and friends, to mourn bis loss. 

In Sullivan, Madison Co. N.Y. onthe léth of May last, 
Miss Mary Eliza, eldest daughter of Seth and Harriet 
Starr, aged 16 years and 9 months. 

Thus prematurely has been called from earth, a fair and 
lovely being. Consumption laid its corroding hand upon 
her, and as a delicate and lovely flower, nipped by an 
untimely frost, she faded away trom our sight, like the soft 
slumbers of an infant, she calmly fell asleep in death, and 
her spirit freed from the incumbrance that confined it to 
earth, took its departure for the celestial abodes of the 
pure in heart. Her illness of ten weeks, was borne with 
meek and patient fortitude, without a murmur she sub- 
mitted to the tedious confinement of sickness, so trying to 
the youthful heart, and at last calmly and sweetly, without 
astroggie, she resigned herself intothe arms of her Saviour, 
and bade adieu to this world and the friends of her heart, 
while life was yet robed in the bright and beautiful colors 
of youthfultaney. The subject of this notice was an inter 
esting and lovely girl, of an intelligent and inquiring mind, 
modest and retiring deportment, with an amiable disposi 
tion, kind and winning manners, and a warm heart that 
ever lighted her countenance with smiles and imparted a 


Qld inst. 


Mr. William E. Cady, ofa 


) sweet and angelic loveliness to it, even when cold in death. 


She had endeared herself to all who knew her. She had 
entwined herself deep inthe affections of her friends- 

they looked forward with bright anticipations to future 
scenes of joy to be shared with this loved one; but alas! 
God in his all-wise providence, had willed it otherwise. 
The spiritot our sweet friend was too pure, too gentle and 
sensitive to be left to struggle with the rude cares and sor 

rows of lite, and eneounter the vile and selfish ones of 
this cold world; and her heavenly father in merey has 
called her to amore genial clime. Though the afflicted 
relatives of the departed one feel the deep and agonizing 
sorrow of being separated from the loved one of their 
hearts, they mourn net without hope; thanks be to God, 
they have the blissful assurance that the object of their 
love has left a world of sin and suffering for those pure and 
blissful scenes above—gone home to her heavenly Father 

Though her sweet voice shall be heard no more on earth, 

‘tis mingling with the seraphic throng of pure spirits, in 
praises to a God of love. Though her departure has letta 
void in their domestic circle, which nought can fill, wtill 
they have the consolation of knowing that but a few short 


years will elapse ere they will again clasp the deeply 
cherished and beloved object of their affections, even 


more beautiful and lovely than while on earth, in one long 
and joyfulembrace, no more to be separated. May this 
blisstul truth shed a serene and holy calm o'er their deeply 


afilicted hearts. HTler funeral was attended atthe Univer 
salist Church tn Sullivan, and a discourse delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Day, Presbyterian, to the relatives and a 
large concourse of sympathising friends and neighbors 
The above feeble amd impressive thoughts, by one who 


knew the deceased and dee ply mourn 


offerel as a taunt trib 


her untimely depar 
teoot love te her mene 
her afflicted re L 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
BY C. E. DICKERMAN. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death. 
Mrs. Uemans. 
Deatu! Death! thou comest, and the heart is still, 
Oh! mortals feel thy power ; 
Thou tearest our idols away at will, 
E’en in the suimmer hour. 


What though the bright, and beauteous earth, 
With her fairest flowers is decked ; 

What though the heart is filled with mirth; 
Its sweetest hopes are wrecked. 


What though the infant clings with joy, 
Upon its mother’s breast, . 
Thou tearest away the bright-eyed boy, 


And leavest her heart opprest. 


Thou heedest it not; though the parent's heart 
Bound upward with delight ; 

Thou in his gladness, hast no part, 
But to quench the bliss so bright. 


What canst thou know ? of the burating heart; 
Or feel, when the life-eprings break ; 
Thou cans’t not feel—yet thy gloomy dart; 
Can bid the strongest quake. 
Spencertown, June 30, 1841. 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE FAIRY'S INVITATION TO CARLOS, 
Tur eve-star is beaming, 
Haste! hasten awav; 
The fountains are gleaming 
With silvery spray ; 
The zepliyrs are sleeping 
On the 
While weeping 
Dear Carlos, for thee. 
Oh haste 


Through Fay-land together, 


breast of the sea, 
. 
Fairies are 


and we'll wander 


For spirits are bidding us come ; 
Hark ! sweetly from heaven, 
Through the stillness of even 


They call us away to their home. 

Now softly is stealing 
Their ravishing strain 

Now loudly ’tis pealing 
Afar o’er the plain 

Where elfins are leapi "7 
In frolic dk hielit, 

And gaily are keeping 
Their revels to- hit, 


<- ' ler « * 
See! lightly advancing 


The tinv feet dancing, 


Ke: | time to the note 


ot thei ol 


Wii eca ly straving 
The Tite in ¢ ! ; 7 
Their gambolst . 


LETTER FROM 


Through gardens of ple ausure | 
Doth bid us to rove, 

Where Music's soft measure 
Wakes the anthem of Love. 

«hen swift let us hasten 


. ' 
or ~- thaw « thive 
For see they are waitli £ 


Are waiting, dear Carlos, for thee ; 


In yon sheen woven bowers 
We will pass the still hours, 


And join in their spirit-land ¢ lee. 
Leed's Manor, Va. July, 1841. H. M. D. | 
For the Rural Repository. 
AWAY TO THE WOOD, 
BY A. W. HOLDEN. 
Away to the wood—to the wild, wild wood, 
Where the light and warbling tone 


Of the forest bird in its native home, 
Is heard ’mid the silence Jone ; 


Where the sullen roar of the rock bound stream, 


Is borne on the lightest breeze, 


And the glimmering ray of the pale moon’s beam, 


Falls softly through the trees. 


Away to the wood—to the darksome glen, 
Where the pine and hemlock rear 

Their wreath crowned heads of evergreen, 
O’er mound and rushy mear; 

Where the grapevine twines its wreaths around, 
The leaf enveloped boughs ; 

Where the dark green magic ¢ ircle’s found, 


Where spirits und fays carouse. 


Away tothe wood, where the spirit sleeps, 


In quiet solitude ; 


Where the cares of man and the city’s lium, 


1 a 
Their buatles ne’er intrude ; 


Through the foliage 


Where the golden Lys f the morning sun, 

brightly glows, 

As it drinks the dew from the blushing cheek, 
Of “the dark re d fore sf rose, 

Glenn's Falls, N. Y. July, 1841. 


For the Rural Repository 


] 
FOR AN ALBUM. 
How oft, when youth, with fondness sweet, 
Is numbering its glad hours, | 
And smiles and mirth so often meet 
In pleasure’s social bowers 


— 


(ral) TT lé en afeenu 
And ne i ; teal 
Tie \ ' ly P 
By Pith 
\ ealized it t RK. M.W 


From the Unive 


MISS ELLEN LL. F 

MOTHER, IN HUDSON 
oO M Hen, the | t P ' rit 
Da { ” yw ' | 


- TOTER 


When Il first went aboard it Wa really quite pretly, 
Tie ladies were pleasant, the gentlemen witty, 
The landsea; 


mm ° 
] lic sillors all life 


was smiling and bright was the sun, 

vith their frolie aid fun, 

And TL thought thata Jwissage across the wide sea 

Was a mighty fine thing for a young girl like me. 
'T was thus that 1 reason’d while inside the Hook, 

While 


Pa laughed and 1 knew by his quizzical eye, 


with excellent relish my luncheon I tuuk, 


That he thought I should alter my tune by and by. 
No matter: 


Nor let future forebodings my pleasures alloy, 


the present I wished to enjoy 


At eight made the lighthouse, saw the light shine, 


sreeze freshened and pilot-boat left us at mine. 


We got outside the Hook and I soon crept to bed 
For sick was my stomach and dizzy my head, 
But in going below, Pa guessing my mind, 
Advised me to leave all my dinner behind; 
All vessels (says he) from the custom house clear, 
And passengers follow the same custom here ; 
Thus he tried for a moment sad thoughts to beguile, 


But alas, my dear mother, | was too sick to sinile. 


To-day is the Sabbath and my truant thouglits roain 
From this odious ship to my dear quiet home ; 
I think of the joy which that holy day brought 
And the bright litle girls Lin Sunday School taught. 
Asl lay liimy state room their features I trace 
And see the lieht heart in the still liehter face, 


Sut shortare these visions; the illusion soon bre aks, 


’ 


And I wake from my dreamings with no gentle shakes 

For plunging and rolling and knocking about, 

The vessel soon put all my fancies to rout, 

And I feel what the learned Sam Johnson once wrote, 

That a vessel is only a prison afloat, 

W here nothing is free hut the lielit an | the air, 

While the chance to be drowned isan extra wiluir. 
Bat nieht's coming on and ['1l leave off inditine, 

Pa’s looks too denote rather elec ping than writing, 

The night watch is pacing it over my bed, 

So rocked by the billow V1l cradle iny bead, 

And feel Lam held by the suine gracious hand 

Which enided my ste 


pSib iy own native land, 


More cheerful Tlope my next letter may be, 
While I seek to amuse with my “ Tales of the Sea,’ 
You may look for one more, ere Leross the salt wat 

Meantime L re your affect tv cl 


Ship Albany, at sea, May, 1841. OF. LF. 
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Printer Wanted! 
Wanted, at this Office, a young man about 18 or 19 
vears of age, of industrious habits, who can come well 


recommlembed, and has had 2 ord years experience im the 


mmediate application must be a 
orotlherwise, to the proprietor otthi paper 


business ide, by letter 
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